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First Presented at the Madison Square Theater, New York 
City, April 3rd, 1902, with the following cast : — 

Cbaracters* 

John Hebresford GU)rdon Johnston. 

Margaret inorton Eleanor Fickersen. 

Victoria Knox Agnes Cannon. 

Mrs. Lemminoworth Adel Barker. 

Mrs. Munsey Marguerite Goodreauli. 

Miss Trimball Agnes Kelly. 

Janie Marie Steinreauf. 
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Time. — The present — a winter maiming. 

Place. — The study in a country parsonage. TJiere is a bay 
%vindow in flat at R., showing the yard with fence and 
trees covered with snoic. 

The door at L., in flat, opens into a narrow hall — off of 
n-hich the street door opens. 

A door up left opens into the dining room, and one at R. 
into the rector's sleeping room. 

A large shabby desk is placed sidewise in the windoio ivith 
a rickety revolving chair before it. 

The sofa and chairs, awkward and uncomfortable, are 
covered with horse-hair. TJiere is an oval shaped marble 
topped table at L. c, with three chairs about it. 

The table and several chairs are heaped with neirsjxxpei's 
and books. The desk is strewn with writing materials, 
letters, books, etc. There is a half dead flrc in the small 
fireplace down L. — and the general . effect is shabby, 
neglected and desolate. 

It is snowing without and as the characters enter the snoio 
is seen'On their clothing. 

Janie is the rector's housemaid. Her little sunny face 
smiles upon him and the friends of whom she approves, 
but frowns with open displeasure upon those she suspects 
of designs upon the rector and his household. 

She tvears a neat red calico dress, aii apron much patched, 
and her hair bmshed as tightly back as possible is 
braided a.id ticisted into a large knot from the middle of 
which dangles a shoestring. On her forehead one small 
carl paper shoivs a small desire for beauty and improve- 
ment. 

As the curtain rises .she comes in from the hall, sniffing and 
shivering with the cold, ivifh a bunch of letters in her 
hands tchich she examines curiously — then tuiming sud- 
denly she ru.shes back into the hall, calling loudly from 
the street door, 

Janie. Here ! here I tins isn't for us. What ? No — 
Hilboru— Mrs. Hilboni. Oh ! I know — she's visitin' the 
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4: THE RECTOft. 

Smitlis. Just come yesterday.. She's not so much eitlier 
if slie is from New York. I saw 'er. What? Yes — make 
jijooil sleighin'. Bur — r — {slainming the door and coming 
back into the room. She goes to the rector's desk and exam- 
ines the letters in a ttxit^ which is curious hut not sly. Her 
walk, her manner^ her speich, are uncouth but lovable — 
utterly u-ithout training, and yet irith an air of self-con- 
fidmce that makes her always mistress of the situation.) 
Stupid tiling ! Everytliing that begins with a " H " lie 
brings liere. {looking at letters again) Um — um — I know 
that, luind writing all right, all right. Miss Trimball again. 
Twon't do you any good, raiss}^ writin' letters. If you 
think our dominie 'ud ever even look at you. Hum! I 
know a thing 'er two. (dusting the desk) There I he 
didn't mail these letters. Oh, such a man ! (bellringsivith- 
out) Now, who's that? What's going on to-day? {she 
picks up a tablet of engagements, reads) Wednesday, ten 
a.m., committee for new carpet, Miss Norton, Miss Knox, 
*' Miss Trimball," Hump I much she knows about caipets. 
(reads) "Mrs. Munse}^" and "Mrs. Lemmingworth.'* 
Lord save us I (bell rings again) Now, you can just wait, 
whoever you are — it won't hurt .you. (she gives afinalrub 
to a chair, hides the dust cloth behind her back, and goes 
into the hall. Sound of outer door) 

Mrs. Lemmingworth. (without) GnmX morning, good 
morning, Janie. I'll just leave my rubi)ers and umbrella 
right here in the hall. Mind they don't get mixed with 
anyliody else's, (coming in) Mr. Herresford not in ? 
(Mrs. Lemmingworth speaks in a loud voice ; her manner 
is dictorial ; her dress a little severe andold fasiUoned) 

Janie. No'p. 

Mrs. Lem. I came a little early : I ^yish to speak to him 
on a little matter of Imsiness before the others arrive. 
Will he — has he — l)een out long ? 

Janie. (going on with her dusting) Oh I he'll be back 
in time. 

Mrs. Lem. (aside) Impudent thing ! I wouldn't liave 
her in my house a minute, (to Janie) You'i-e a little late 
with your dusting, aren't you? 

Janie. Oh, I don't know ! (shaking the dust cloth) 

3Irs. Lem. Grood gracious, child I what do you mean ? 
Don't you know better than to shake a I'ag in the house ? 
That comes of not having a woman in the house. Boor 
man ! 

Janie. " Poor man I" You needn't worry about him. 
He's all right ! He won't have a woman here till he gets 
gomi an' ready, an' then it *11 be the right one. I can tell 
you those. 

Mrs. Lem. (aside) Now what does she mean by tliat? 
(to Janie) By the way — has he — has the — has he — (see' 
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ing the rector as he pctsses the window) Here he is now. 
(rising) I just wanted to ask has tlie mail come yet this 
morning ? 

Janie. (at hall door) Of course. 

Mrs. Lem. Well, has he had time to read it ? 

Janie. No, he hasn't ! (bell rings) 

Mrs. Lem. Wait a miimte, just let me step into the 
parlor while he reads it, and then you can call me when he 
has finished, (slie hurries into the hall) 

Janie. Now what does she mean by that? {she goes 
into hall to open otcter door.) (Mr. Herresford whistles 
as he passes the hay tvindow, and continues to do so softly 
as he enters. Taking off his gloves, coat and hat, he gives 
them to Janie, who stands waiting for them, Mr. Herres- 
ford wears the clerical dress. He is thirty-tiro years old. 
Boyish and keenly alive to the happy side of the world — 
with a serious purpose, a hidden strength and a jyatient 
kindliness and tolerance) 

Mr. Herr. Thank you, Janie. Is any one here ? I have 
an uncomfortable feeling that I have forgotten something. 
(going to desk and taking up tablet) Why, of course, the 
carpet committee at ten. 

Janie. (aside) No wonder he felt uncomfortable, (to 
Mr. Herresford) Mrs. Lemmingworth is here, sir. 

Mr. Herr. Is she ? 

Janie. In the parlor. She's waitin* for you to read your 
mail. 

Mr. Herr. What? 

Janie. Tliat's all I know. She said she didn't want to 
disturb you, and I was to call lier when yt)u are through. 

Mr. Herr. (laughing) Well, that's very kind of Mrs. 
Lemmingworth, I'm sure. (He sits at desk and takesmail. 
Eodt Janie l.) So little Hilda Martin (smiling as he reads) 
is going to have a wedding, (another letter) Oh ! and a 
funeral for someone else. *' So runs the world away. 
(frowning as he reads another letter) Why does she write 
when she's coming anyway. Isn't slie ? (taking up tablet) 
Yes, here she is. (reads) ■''Just a line to tell you that 
you may depend upon my help and sympathy in the try- 
ing decision alwut the carpet. I sliall be there at ten. 
Your ever ready and willing friend, Aurelia Trim ball. 
(with a sifjh and a smile he tears the letter and drops if info 
the basket) What atrocious writing ! {taking up another 
letter) Wliat? Oh, it can't be! It must be a joke. No, 
it's too insulting for that. Oh. I — 

Janie. (re-entering) Shall I bring her in now ? 

Mr. Herr. No! What? Oh, I suppose so. (he crushes 
hffer. then smof>ths it out and puts it in drawer, ichich 
he locks) Wait a minute. Bring hev iP m^ ^f that I'U 
gome in a miuutet 
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(Exit Mr. Herresford at r.) 

Janie. Now, wJiat was that? Never saw liiin look so 
thundeviir mad in my life. Wonder why he locked it up. 
(going to hall door and calling) You can come in now. 

Mrs. Lem. (entering) Good morn — 

Janie. He'll be here in a jninute. (aside as she goes 
out) She's too nose3\ 

Mrs. Lem. (sitting R. of fable l. c. I wonder — I hope 
I — Oh ! I shall be so glad when everything is settled and 
running smoothly. The njan doesn't know what's best 
for him, of course, and it's my duty to — Oh, good morning, 
Mr. Herresford. 

Mr. Herr. (entering) Good morning, Mrs. Lemming- 
worth. How are you this morning? (shaking hands withx 
her) Ready for work? 

Mrs. Lem. Oh dear, ^es ! Dear, dear, yes I I've made 
some notes on the question, and I've brought some samples. 
I went in town yesterday, and I jnst made it a point to 
look at carpets too, and get an idea of color and design and 
durability ; so that I could report and help things along. 
Here they are. {taking squares of carpet ont of the black silk 
bag which she cai^ies) Now, you know — but of course you 
don't know, how could you, being a man, and alone at that 
— but it is a fact that red, ii) the long nm, is more lasting 
and satisfactory on the wiiole than any other thing in 
the carpet line. Now, a good housekeeper knows the ini por- 
tant thing — there it is again, a good housekeeper! What 
do you know about good housekeepers? And by the way, 
my dear boy. that reniinds me. You know I look upon you 
very much as a mother would ; for I know how lonel}' and 
helpless you are, and I'm going to speak from my heart. 
I know it isn't always possible for you to know just what 
is best for you, and how you stand in the community. 
Now I — I speak for your own good, you know, — I have 
lieard of late many complaints, because you are so young 
and uimiarried. (Mr. Herresford walks away quickly, 
trying to conceal his irritation. 

Mr. Herr. My dear Madam — 

Mrs. Lem. Now, you know, my boy, there is nothing 
so helpful to a church and its pastor as a good helpful wife. 
Ahem ! Now, there in one young woman in your con- 
gregation who will make you a good wife. 

Mr. Herr. I can't listen to this, 

Mrs. Lem. (drawing Iter oliair forward and hurrying 
on breathlessly) A noble wife, pious, discreet, and eco- 
nomical. 

Mr. Herr. ^RFrs. liemmingwcrth, I beg — 

Mrs, hWi, AVe all think so. It's the only thing nec^ 
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essary to make your success liere complete. You must 
know who I mean of course. 

Mr. Herr. Mrs. Lemmingworth, you don't realize what 
you are saying. 

Mrs. Lem. Miss Trimball, of course. 

Mr. Herr. Mrs. Lemmingwortli, think of tlie lady I 

Mrs. Lem. I am thinkinp: of her — she's— 

Janie. {TJiroiving open the hall door) Miss Trimball I 

Miss Trimball enters. She is tall and thin and has a 
cold. Her dress suggests a little attempt at being in 
the fashion. She speaks in a high voice and titters 
constantly. One toe is turned in slightly. She carries a 
small basket covered luith a napkin) 

Miss Trimball {coughing and wiping her nose) Oli, 
good morning, Mrs. Lenimingworth, am I late? Good 
morning, Mr. Herresford. (offering her hand aivkwardly) 
I've brouglit you some fresh doughnuts. I thought they'd 
be nice to muncli on while you're writing your sermons. 

Mrs. Lem. {tvith emphasis) A good idea ! 

Miss Trimball. (giving the Imsket to Janie) Keep 
theni in a crock. 

Mrs. Lem. And put a damp cloth over them. 

JAnie. {as she marches out) Oh ! we've had doughnuts 
before. 

Miss Trimball. (seeing the samples of carpet) Oh, how 
beautiful I You have some samples. Now, isn't that just 
like Mrs. Lenimingworth, Mr. Herresford ? So thoughtful. 
{she crosses complacently to the sofa and sits with one foot 
persistently turned in) 

Mrs. Lem. I was just telling Mr. Herresford that all 
good housekeepers consider red the best investment in a 
carpet, (the door bell Hngs) Now, you know what good 
housekeeping is, donH you, Miss Trimball ? 

Miss Trimball. (tittering and looking at the ends of her 
shabby gloves) Oh, Mrs. Lemmingworth, how- can you I 
Poor little me. Do you really think I do ? 

Janie. (who has opened the street door, now appears 
with a broad smile of approval as she announces) It's Misd 
Margaret. 

Mr. Herr. (going forward eagerly to greet Margaret) 
Good morning. Miss Margaret. It's awfully good of you to 
come out in this storm, and really it isn't necessary. It's 
snowing quite heavily, isn't it ? (Margaret has the glow 
of health in her cheeks and a smile of kindness and strength 
in her eyes. Her gown, is simple and becoming, and she 
brings tvith her fresh air and confidence) 

Margaret, (brushing the snow off her coat) Oh. the 
snow is glorious I and don't tell me I'm not necessary, that 
isn't nice. Good morning, Mrs. Lemmingwortli. Good 
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morning, Miss Trimball. No, thank you, Mr. Herresford, 
I won't take off my coat, I will just throw it back. Um, 
perhaps I had better, It does seem a little warai here after 
my walk. (Mrs. Lemmingworth sniffs significantly and 
exchanges glances vnth Miss Trimball, as Mr. Herresford 
takes off Margaret's coat and places it carefully over the 
back of her* chair) 

Margaret, (as she takes off her gloves) I pulled little 
Willie Green most of the way on his sled. You never saw 
such a happy child. He scarcely ever gets out you know. 
He can hardly walk at all now. I saw him in the yard 
trying to make snowballs and I asked him if lie didn't 
want a ride ; then I got the grocery boy to take him back 
again. He actually had a little color in his face. 

Mrs. Lem. Humph ! I should tfnnk so — probably half 
frozen. That trifling careless mother of his never keeps 
him half dressed. 

Margaret. Oli I don't say that, Mrs. Lemmingworth. 
Poor woman, she's so busy sewing for other people she 
never has time to do anything for him. A shoemaker's 
children, you know — 

Miss Trimball. (a little vaguely) Charity begins at 
home. 

Mr. Herr. Couldn't something be done for the little 
fellow ? Couldn't liis lameness be cured, or helped at least ? 

Margaret, (quickly) Why, I think so. I was just 
going to ask at the aid society to-morrow if we couldn*t 
possibly raise money enough to — 

Mrs. Lem. Pshaw I that's out of the question. The aid 
society has more than it can stand up under, now. 

Miss Trimball. (trying to he positive) Yes, I think so too. 

Mrs. Lem. Besides I don't think she's a member of our 
church. 

Margaret. Oh, yes, she is. 

Miss Trimball. But she never comes. 

Margaret. I suppose she's too worn out to go when 
Sunday comes. 

Mrs. Lem. That's no excuse. 

Margaret. Well, what if she isn't a member of our 
churcli. Aren't we suj)posed to help everybody we can? 

Mrs. Lem. We've got to draw the line some place — and 
our churcii must help its ovm members. 

Mr. Herr. (quietly) " Our church," Mrs. Lemming- 
worth ? What is ** our " chun^h ? 

Mrs. Lem. Why, the church — our church. What do 
you think the church is V 

Mr. Herr. (with a far-away look in his face) I think 
it's the hand of God reaching to earth. We ought to bo 
the fingers, touching and blessing all we can. What are 
we without love, Mrs. Lemmingworth, universal love ? 
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Marqaret. (with a mist of teats in her e^) It all 
Heetns so simple it we look at it that wtiy. 

Mb. Herr. (going on—tialf to himself) Kindness, to 
help— help. Kindn^fis — Lovd. 

MRd TriMBaLL. (spmkinp qnidkly in a high ixnce) Yes, 

/think love is the greatest thing iki the vrorld. Have you 

ever read the essay, Mr. Hen-esford, ** Love is the greatest 

i thing in the world " ? I'll lend it to you, if you haven't. 

( But / tliink charity begins at home* 

Maroaret. (laughing) If you keep on saying that. 
Miss Trimball, you may find a plaoe that it fits. Oh, what 
beautiful samples ! 

Mr. Hbrr. (who has taken out his note-book) Did you 
. sajr Oil I I beg your pardon (realizing he has in- 
terrupted) Did you say is it the tliird house from the 

. cdrner. Miss Margaret ? 

Margaret. WhatV Oh, no, the second— the little 
brown one with the picket fetttte around it, you know. 

Mr. Herr. (writing) Yes, I know. 

MAR(G^arbt. Now, what beautiful sampled of carpet. 
Now, lsn*t tills nice. How's tlie cold, Miss Trimball ? We 
missed your solo, Sunday, awfully. (MaRoarbt smites 
hrigihtip at Miss Trimball who ttttets in spite of Mrs. 
Lemmingworth's frown) 

M16S Trimball. Oh, thatik yoti. I really ought not to 
hav6 come out to-day but I never fail in my duty^ 

Margaret. You set us all a beautiful eltample, I'm 
sure. 

Mrs. LbM. Mrs. Munsey is late, of course* 1 think we 
need not wait any longer for her. 

Mr. Herr. Oh, better give her a few minutes* grace, 
hadn't We ? The snow, you know, makes it hard walking. 

Mrs. LEm. Very small things are hard for some people. 
Here's Miss Trimball oughtn't to be out of bed, yet she 
didn't find it hard to come. 

Miss Trimball. (congMng violently) Oh, Mrs. Ijeni- 
raingworth, how can you ! I'm sure it's only a pleasiti-e to 
do my duty. (Janie fsrosses froju the dining-room into the 
hall with a broom, and is seen sweeping the smnv tracks in 
the halt) 

Margaret, (laughing) There's someone else too, isn't 
there, Mr. Herresfbrd ? Victoria, isn't she on the commit- 
tee? {Margaret uxitches the instant disapproval wliich 
corrtes into Mrs. LEMMiNGWORTH's/rtce) 

Mr. Herr. Oh yes, to be sure. I believe she is. (re- 
fencing to his tablet on his desk) Yes, yes, here she is. 

Margaret. We must wait for Vic^toria. We can't get 
on without her, can we ? (still liiughing) 

MftS. Lem. (brtsiling) Oh, nonsense ! That is a farce 
— waiting for Victoria Knox. I have everything all 
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settled, and it will only take a few minutes, (the bell 
riiiguy Margaret and Mr. Herresford both start toward 
the door) 

Margaret and Herr. There, there, she is now. 

Mrs. Munsey. (tvithout — stamping her feet) Oh dear, 
such a time ! I do hope I haven't got my feet wet. (she 
appears at the hall door. Janie brushes the snow from her 
feet as Mrs. Munsey shakes her skirts) Oh dear ! do you 
think my feet are wet, Janie ? 

Mr. Herr. Come right in, Mrs. Munsey. Come over to 
the fire and warm tiiose feet. We were waiting for you 
and talking: about you. (Mrs. Munsey is a pretty tvidow 
in black loith coquet tiah touches of white. She rolls her big 
baby blue eyes and smiles constantly^ as she speaks in a 
gushing manner — unth over emphasized words) 

Mrs. Munsey. {establishing herself in the armchair by 
the fire y as Mr. Herresford kneels to take off her rubbers)' 
Oil, you dear Mr. Herresford ! Did you hear that, ladies ? 
Good morning, everybody. Don't let me interrupt you. 
I'm so sorry I'm late. Just let me sit over here, and don't 
mind me — go rlglit on. Oli, thank you, dear Mr. Herres- 
ford, you're so kind. Do you know 

Mrs. Lem. (knocking on the table) Then, ladies, if you 
will kindly come to order. 

Mrs. Munsey. (still smiling at Mr. Herresford) Do 
you know the snow isn't shoveled at all on our street ? 

Mrs. Lem. (knocking again) If you will kindly come 
to order. 

Mr. Herr. I beg your pardon, Mrs. Lemming worth. 

Mrs. Munsey. Oh, go right on, of course. Don't mind 
me. I'm late because I had to stop at the dressmaker's, 
and she took so long to fit the waist. Mrs. Green is always 
so particular about my dresses. She says I — Oh, what do 
you think, she's making Hilda Martin's wedding dress, and 
it's— 

Miss Trimball. (starting up and crossing to Mrs. Mun- 
sey) Oh I is Mrs. Green making Hilda Martin's wedding 
dress ? What is it ? Why I never knew Hilda had a dress- 
maker make anything. 

Mrs. Lem. Humph I she never did. Heaven knows where 
she'll get the money to i>ay for this. 

Margaret. Oh, but this is her wedding dress. Of course 
she'd have to have that made. 

Mlss Trimbalx.. What is it ? What is it made out of, 
Mrs. Munsey? 

Mrs. Munsey. Why, it's blue cashmere. Now, of course, 
some people might like it, but it wouldn't be my taste. 
No'.v, when I was married. 

Miss Trimball. Is it light blue or dark blue ? How is 
it made I 
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Margaret, I'm sure Hilda would look very pretty in 
liglit blue — she's so fair. 

Mrs. Lem. I don't approve of her having any such non- 
sense about a wedding when shQ-^(ihe ladies discvtts 
the possibilities of Hilda's ivedding dress in a most ani- 
mated way— all speaking at once, and no one listening to 
anyone elae — much to Mr. Herresford's amusement who 
picks up a book from his desk and waits for peace) 

Mrs. Lem. {waving her hands in the air) Ladies, ladies 
— if you will kindly come to order. 

Margaret, (laughing) Yes, we must get to work. 

Mrs. Munsey. Yes, of course. Don't mind 7ne, 

Miss Trimball. (as she goes back to the so/a) I think 
blue is funny though. 

Mrs. Lem. (seating herself at the head of the table) As 
the chairman of the committee, I have deemed it wise to 
obtain these samples of the material which may he pro- 
cured for the price within our limit. Now, the short aisle, 
leading across the front of the church at tlie left, is never 
seen, and almost never used ; and in considering the mat- 
ter I have decided that it would be a useless and wasteful 
expenditure to put carpet on that. 

Margaret. Oli ! but let's do it well — now, that we 
really can l»ave a new carpet at hist. 

liiRS. Lem. Ahem I vv.e take it for granted, of course, 
that this sum intrusted to us will be expended to the best 
advantage, and not uselessly or recklessly. 

Margaret. Yes, but just that little strip won't be much 
more, and it will spoil it all if we don't have it. 

Miss Trimball. I agree with Mrs. Lemmingworth — we 
mustn't waste the money. 

Mr. Herr. What do you think of this. Mrs. TNTunsey ? 

Mrs. Munfey. (wJio has risen to look at herself in the 
mirror over the mantel) What? Oh! I — why, don't ask 
me. I don't know anything about business, you know. 
Whatever you say, of rouise, Mr. Herresford. will he all 
right. (Margaret and Mr. Herresford laugh— the others 
frown) 

Mrs. Lem. This is not a matter to be lightly considered 
— on the contrary it is a matter of I'ery guive importance. 

Mrs. Munsey. Oh, I kuoiv it is. Do forgive me, my 
dear Mrs. Lemmingworth. But, you know, I really — you 
ivill excuse me, wonH you, dear? 

Mrs. Lem. Am I to consider Mrs. Munsoy's out of the 
matter, then ? 

Mr. Herr. Oh, no, no ! You must help us out, you 
know, Mrs. Munsey. 

J\Iargaret. Oh, she will, of course. 

Mr. Herr. If we're going to vote about it, we'll have to 
wait for Miss 
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MAftOAftSt. For VfetOrirt, yes, to be sure. 

Mrs. Lem. That is unnecessary, we hav^ a majority 
here. We will now put tlie question to vote. Those in 
favor will signify by saying ** aye." 

Mrs. MtJNsWf . Aje, for wliat ? Which is which ? 

Mlf» TttiBtBALL. Oh dear ! 

Mttd. LeM. AhOrn ! I will state the questioti once more, 
those in favor of carpetiiig the side aisle-^ — 

jANtB. {entefnng firom the dining-room) Excuse me, 
Mr. Herresford, Maria wants to know if you forgot to get 
the buttef . 

Mr. HftRR. Why, Janie, I 

Margaret, (emiling) Oh, you know you did, Mr. Her- 
resford. 

Janie. I'll get it Jlnd be back in a jiffy. 

Mrs. MuNSEY. (nsing) Why, you poor dear Iwan .' 
Haven't you any butter f We have* lovely butter, and I'll 
send you some as soon as I go home. 

Mfts. Lem. You don't mean to tell me you don't have 
butter from one place regular. Why, old John Watts lias 
been bringing me butter and fresh eggs for the last ten 
years every Saturday morning. But what can you expect ? 

Miss TriMball. (rising excitedly and going to Mr. Her- 
resford) I've churned myself this morning and I'll go 
right lionie and fetch you some. • 

MR. Herr. Ladies, I beg. Sit down, Miss Trimball, I 
couldn't think of letting you. Janie, get some — get attjf- 
thing. 

Janie. Will I go to Hipsley 's or Ci-ocker's ? 

Margaret, {sttll laughing) Mr. Hipsley has some nice 
fresh butter just in. I stopped there as I came along. 

Janie. (from the dining-room) Maria, I'm ^oing to 
get the butter. If the front door bell rings while I'm gone 
you'll have to go. 

Mrs. Lem. I will state the question once mor^ — those in 
favor of carpeting the side aisle at a needless expense, will 
signify it by saying *' Aye." 

Mr. Herr. Just a moment, please. I believe I'd better 
not vote. It really isn't a matter which concerns me at 
all. you know. 

Mrs. Munsey. Oh, Mr. Herresford! No fair! How 
will we know how to vote ? 

Margaret. Yes, of course, you mustn't desert us. 

Mrs. Lem. I must ask for seriousness and respect. 

Mr. Herr. I beg your pardon, Mrs. Lemming worth, 
I'm sure. I'm in favor of carpeting then. 

Mrs. Munsey. So am I ! So am I ! 

Margaret. Here too ! 

Mrs. Lem. This is non-parliamentary, and I consider the 
decisions are given without due consideration. 
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MidB TeimbaLL. I vote against it. 

Mrs. Lem. That is useless now. You are quite ovei^ 
weighed, of course. However, now, if I may be allowed a 
word of suggestion on tlie matter, I present this as being 
the best tiling in the market for the price. 

Margaret, (leaning forward to take the sampie) Oh, 
that's lovely. Mi's. Lemming worth ! Isn't it, Mrs. Mimsey ? 
(a^ide to Mrs. Munbey) Ek) say yes, and let it go without 
a fuss. This will do as well to anything. 

Mrs. Munsey. Oh, beautiful! Mra. Lemming worth 
has such good taste, hasn't she ? 

Margaret. Why not leave the entire thing in Mrs. 
Lemmingworth's hands, now ? "We know it will be ittll 
done, and ask Miss Trimbali to be a committee of ^ne for 
advice and consultation. 

Mr. Herr. By all means. Don't refuse us, Mrs. Leni- 
mingwoitli. 

Mrs. Lem. Well, I— 

Margaret. No, we won't take ** no " for an answer. 
Make her say ** yes," Miss Trimbali. 

Miss Trimball. (simpering) Your duty, you know> 
Mrs. Lemming worth. 

Mrs. MtJNBEY. Yes, Mrs. Lemmingworth, remember 
your duty, (turning away her head to hide her smiles) 

Mrs. Lem. My duty ! Yes, it is my duty alone which 
makes me consent — not that I like tlio position of — 

Margaret. Oli, no, we undei-stand. It's very unselfish 
and kind of you to do it for us, I'm sure. Now, that*s all, 
isn't it, this morning? (rising) 

Mrs. Munsey. Oh, is that all ? 

Miss Trimball. (as the others rise) May I speak to 
you a moment, Mr. Herresford? 

Mrs. Herr. Certainly. 

Mrs. Lem. (drawing the others aside) Look at this 
closely and you'll see what a really superior thing it is. 

Miss Trimball. I want to ask you about my solo next 
Sunday. I want to sing something fitting and sytanpathetic 
with your sermon. I can sing so ninch better when I 
know I'm in harmony with your thoughts. 

Mr. Herr. I see." Well, anything simple and sweet 
will do. Your sonp^ are always pleasing, Miss Trimball. 
We all appreciate them very much. 

Miss Trimball. Oh, do you? You are so good ! I try 
so hard to please you. 

Margaret. Well, I must hurry. Good-bye, good-bye, 
everybody. 

Mr. Herr. (wiickly) Oh I are you going? 

Margaret. Yes, pood morning. 

Me. Herr. Goo^l morning, (he indicate^by pantomime 
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that Margaret is to wait in the parlor until the others are 
gone) 

Miss Trimball. (calling Mr. Herresford back as Mar- 
garet goes into the hall) Then you can't suggest any 
special tiling ? 

Mr. Herr. No, I believe not. 

Miss Trimball. You couldn't let me read the sermon, 
so I could be sure of selecting the right thing? 

T\Ir. Herr. {embarrassed and annoyed, hut trying to he 
kind) Oh — I — I'm afraid not — I really haven't it in shape, 
you know. 

Mrs. Munsey. (who has been adjusting her bonnet at 
the mii^or) Why, has Margnret gone ? I must go too 
then. Good-bye. Good-bye, my dear Mr. Herresford, 
you've been so kind. 

^1r. Herr. (taking her hand) You're sure you're quite 
warm now, Mrs. Munsey ? 

Mrs. Munsey. Oh, quite. Dear me I Now, isn't that 
just like me? I've forgotten my rubbers. 

Mr. Herr. Let me get them for you. Allow me, if 
you'll sit down. 

Mrs. Munsey. Oh ! thank you, thank you. You're so 
good. It does seem nice to have a man do things for you. 
Mother says I'm spoiled. Dickie spoiled me. Poor dear 
Dick ! (putting her handkercJiief to her eyes) 

Mr. Herr. (rising) There. 

Mrs. Munsey. Oh, thank you I This heel doesn't seem 
quite oil. (Mr. Herresford kneels again) The snow 
makes them stick so. Oh! (losing her balance and put- 
ting her hand on Mr. Herresford's shoulder) Mother 
says I ought to wear arctics but I can't bear them. They 
make your feet look so big, don't they, Miss Trimball? 
(to Mr. Herr.) Don't forget you're coming to have a cup 
of tea with mother and me Tuesday at five, you know. 
We shall be so lieartbroken if you do. Mother is so fond 
of you, you know. And dear me, der me, how dreadful! 
I've forgotten, why, I never could have gone home without 
it — I've forgotten to give you mother's love, and she sent it 
so carefully. Do forgive me. I'm so sorry. I ??/f'a7y^ toof 
course. But 1 haven't much of a mind, you know, Mr. 
Herresford. Good morning, good morning. 

Mr. Herr. (following Mrs. Munsey to the door) Good 
morning. 

Miss Trimball. (calling him back again) You will 
know whatever I sing, my heart is in it, won't you, Mr. 
Herresford ? 

Mr. Herr. I'm sure your heart is always in your work. 
Miss Trimball. (Miss Trimball sigJis consjnciionsly and 
goes up to Mrs. Lemmingworth, who can be seen struggling 
with her rubbers in the hall) 
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Miss Trimball. Come, Mrs. Lemming worth, are you 
reatl.v ? 

Mrs. Lem. I'm just puttini? on my rubbers. Tliere 
now ! Come on. Good-bye. I'll do the best 1 can in the 
matter. 

Mr. Herr. I'm sure you will. 

Miss Trimball. There isn't anything I can do for you ? 
Anyone sick 1 can visit ? 

Mr. Herr. Oli, notliing, notlung, thank you. Go home 
and trike care of yourself. Good nxorning, ladies. Thank 
you very much for coming, (as the outer door closes iciih 
a bang, Mr. Heriirsford comes hack into room and listens. 
Margaret comes cautiously across the hall) 

Margaret, {at door) Are they all gone? 

Mr. Herk. All gone. I always feel like a conspirator 
when I'm with you. 

Margaret. (laughing) That's rather a doubtful 
speed I. 

Mr. Herr. Because you're the only one in the whole 
place wlio understands at (til. 

Margaret, (still hnirhing and tuii^ing away nervoicsbj) 
Poor Mrs. Lemmingwoith. Tliat was ratlier a mastei* 
stroke of yours. 

Mr. HiiiRR. Of yours, you mean, I'm always a coward 
wliere Mrs. LemmingworLli is concerned. I've given uj) 
long ago. 

Margaret. But we got t lie side aisle, didn't we ? 

Mr. Herr. Yes, we got the side aisle — rather you did. 

Margaret. I notice you never give up anything but — 
something you don't want, anyway. 

Mr. Herr. (walking away, with a quick sigh) I dcm't 
know about that, (tuiming back to her) Margaret, Miss 
Margaret, you're very wise-^if you're not gray-headed. Sit 
down. I so often wonder where it all came from — your 
strength and judgment. Every one turns to you intuitively 
for guidance, and I also wonder what you are going to do 
witii it all ; if you don't sometimes rebel at tins little nar- 
row life and want something freer, broader, where you can 
use that beautiful mind of yours. (Margaret looks at 
him quickly then away) And I want to ask you something 
which I want you to answer very honestly. Do you think 
I h;id better go away ? 

Margaret, (after a pause) Wliat do you mean ? 

Mr. Herr. Haven't I made a mistake by coming at all ? 
Haven't I failed dismally? There's something wrong — 
somewhere. 

Margaret, (recovering her composure) Yes, there is 
something wrong. 

Mr. Herr. (eagerly) You feel it? 

MaHOARET. But »ot witli you. Jf you thinl? tl»e life 
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seems little to me — what must it be for you? Fve seen it 
all from the first — the prejudice because you did come fiom 
another world — the petty aunoyances that have come to 
you in a tiiousand ways. I know there liave been times 
wlien you have wanted to scream out from the house tops, 
** Let me alone! let me alone!" But you Iiave gone on, 
bravely and patiently until — no, don't say you Iiave failed 
— it isn't that : tliey do love you and believe in you. 

Mr. Herr. It puts new life into me to hear you say so. 
Are you sure — are you sui'e ? (going to her) 

Margaret, (raising her eyes to him) I am sure. 

Mr. Herr. Thank you. And now — I — I'm going to 
show you something, (he takes the letter from the desk 
and gives it to Margaret who reads it slotvly aloud) 

Margaret, (reading) ** A silent friend wnrns you — you 
mnst marry Aurelia Trimball." (after a pause) I can't 
believe it ! I can't believe it ! Oli I I'm so sony for you, 
and so ashamed — for us. 

Mr. Herr. (taking the letter and tearing it np) Never 
mind. Don't let it trouble you. Funny, isn't it ? 

Margaret. Funny ? It's disgraceful ! What are you 
going to do ? 

Mr. Herr. That's just it. That's what I want to ask 
you. Shall I go away, or shall I stay — and ask — someone 
else to be my wife ? (}liLfiQARET moves away) Don't think 
me a coward. It isn't myself — I'm thinking of her; and 
whether they'd make her miserable ; and whether she'd be 
bi'ave enough to face ic — even if slie — cared for me. 

Margaret, (slowly) Why, of course, she would — if 
she cared. 

Mr. Herr. Even if she were — Victoria? (Margaret 
puts out her hand for a chair and sits quickly) Ah I you 
see, even you hesitate at Victoria. 

Margaret, (with her face turned auxiy) It la Victoria 
then ? 

Mr. Herr. Yes, Victoria. Is it very strange ? I sup- 
pose it does seem so — and yet to me it seems the most nat- 
ural thiiig in the world. She — slie — needs to lie loved, you 
know. Slie is not like you — so strong and well poised. 
(Mr. Herr. goes to Margaret and stands bending over her 
a little^ as she sits with her back to him, het* head resting 
on her hand, her elbow on the back of the chair) Do you 
know, Margaret, you don't nund n>y calling you Marg^et, 
do you ? I've wondered so many times what sort of a man 
you will marry. I've thought of all the men I've known 
— and know, and .among them all I can't find oue worthy 
of you. I can't imagine a man daring to woo you — or. 
thinking for a moment he conld satisfy ycui or make you 
happy. But I want you to be happy. I hopelipay seethe 
completion of your glorious vvonmuUoo4, 
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Margaret, (toith an effort) Thank you, Mr. Herres- 
ford. 

Mr. Herr. Do you mind telling me what you really 
think about Victoria-^aud me? Don't li^sitate. If you 
think I'm a fool — say so. I want to know. It will help 
me. 

Margaret, (slowly, without moving) I think Victoria 
•—the most lovable — the nioet irresistible girl I iMive ever 
known. With a mind far beyond what site is supposed to 
l»ave, and a heart which, if touched in ti^e right way — and 
by the riglit one, could lift her into great spiritual strength 
and sweetness. 

Mr. Herr. Do you ? Do you ? How good it is to bear 
you say it. 

Margaret, (wifhmit moving — going on in the ^ame 
monotonous tone) I think a strong good man can make a 
woman what he wants her to be, if »l»e loves him ; antl 
why shouldn't Victoria— love you ? I don't know — it all 
seemed a little stiunge just now. I hadn't thoiight, of 
com-se. But don't be afraid, if you are sure that that is 
what your life and heart need. Don't fear that she can't 
realize your ideal of what your wife ought to be — to lielji 
— and you know. Love always touches the highest key 
in a woman's nature, and through it, and because of it, an<l 
for it. — {emphasizing her words vnth her tightly closed 
hands) even the most commonplace of us n>ay some- 
times do things which at least we will not be ashamed to 
look back at, through the years tliat are to come, {^le 
flglits bnck the tears) 

Mr. Herr. Then you don^t hesitate, even at Victoria ? 

Margaret, {after a moment's pause — rising, smiling 
bravely and giving him her hand) Not even at Victoria. 

Mr. Herr. {taking her hand in both his) God ble«s 
you, Margaret ! I liope love — a great love, will come to 
you. 

Margaret. Don't you think thei>e are sometimes things 
greater than love ? 

Mr. Herr. Only one thing, {the beli rings) 

Margaret. Ami that is ? 

Mr. Herr. Renunciation. 

Margaret, {slowly — drawing her hand away) Yes-^ 
rerunciation. 

Janie. {throwing open the hall door) Here's Miss Vic- 
toria. 

{Enter Victoria — bright^ gay, frivolous,) 

Victoria. Oh, here, you are ! Your motlier Bald Fd 
probably find you here. Good morning, Mr. Heri^esford. 
Are you and Margaret aU the committee? I wae quite 
sure you wouldn't need me. 

2 
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Margaret. Oh ! but we did need yon. Indeed it nil 
depends ii()on yt)ii, Victoria. Doesn't it, Mr. Ilerrestord? 
The question remains for you to settle. I'm off — no, you 
can't come wiLli me ; I have a thousand tilings to do. 
Make Iier tell you, Mr. Herresford. Good-bye — j;(><><l-bvo, 
dear, (pushing Victoria back from the door, ahe rushes 
out laughing and leaving her hand as she passes the trm- 
dow. There is a long pause after Margaret goes out — 
then Victoria, smiling over her muff says) 

Victoria. I wonder if I could have a glass of water. 
I'm so thirsty. 

Mr. Herr. Wliy, of course, [going quickly to the door) 
Janie. Janie ! a glass of water, please, {another j^ause, 
Victoria goes to the u'indou\ looking out interestfdly) 

Victoria. Isn't the snow pretty? {another jjause) 
Don't you hko pretty tilings, Mr. Herresford? {stretching 
her head to see up the street) 

Mr. Herr. {significantly) Yes. (Janie enters with 
the glass of uiater) Thank you. Janie. 77/a??/c you. Janie. 
{as Janie peers around him at ViCTORiA I Exit Janie. Mr. 
Herresford crosses to Victoria witJt the water ^ but stands 
staring at her and forgetting to give it to her) Oh ! {start- 
ing, as Victoria smiles at the glass which he holds) 

Victoria, {just touching her lips to the glass) Thank 
you. That was so good. I was so tliirsty. Well, I must 
go now. {she drops Iter glove and they both stoop to pick 
it up) 

Mr. Herr. {holding on to the glove) Oh, don't I 

Victoria, {drawing it slowly aivay) Oh, but I must ! 

Mr. Herr. W hy did you desert us ? 

Victoria. Why did you put me on the stupid thing? 
Don't you know by this time that I utterly abhor all tliat 
sort of stuff, and will not be bothered with it ? A carpet 
committee I (laughing) Why didn't you give Margaret 
Norton the money and send her to town to buy the carpet 
and be done with it ? You know perfectly well she knows 
more about carpets than all the rest of the congregation 
put together. She's much more capable of running a 
church than yo2i are. Now, isn't she? 

Mr. Herr. Yes, I believe she is. I don't know w^hat I 
should do without her. 

Victoria. Oh I (looking at him quickly and then C7*osS' 
ing to fire) 

Mr. Herr. Are you cold ? 

Victoria. Oh, dear no, not at all. 

Mr. Herr. Let me put some more wood on the fire. 

Victoria. No — no — no I not for me. I'm going this 
minute. 

Mr. Herr. Oh, don't — don't I not just yet. 

YlCTOBiA. But I must. This is highly improper. What 
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would Mrs. Lemmingwoi-th say if she knew I was calling 
on the rector ? 

Mr. Herr. Oh, bother! Mrs. Lem. — 

Victoria. What ? That's rank heresy — positive sacri- 
lege I What has'come to you ? {laughing she goes to the 
door, Mr. Herresford following takes her hand and 
draws her hack) 

Mr. Herr. Please, just a moment. I — I want to ask 
you something. 

Victoria. Ask me f Why didn't you ask Margaret ? I 
don't care whether you have a carpet at all or not. 

Mr. Herr. (turning away) No, I know you don't. 
That's just it. I know my life — I mean the church life — 
but I— I— I— 

Victoria. Do j^ou ? What is it you want me to say— 
whether it shall be red— green — or blue ? 

Mr. Herr. Oh ! it isn't the carpet at all. It's you. 

Victoria. Me ? (laughing) I don't understand. • 

Mr. Herr. And I can't tell you. It seems harder — more 
impossible than I thought. 

Victoria. / am more impossible than you thought ? 
Thank you. Oh I you want me to come to prayer meet- 
ing? 

Mr. Herr. Oh, don't ! I — I love you. It's absurd I 
know — and you're laughing at me. I'm ]>oor — a country 
minister, and you — you're a butterfly — utterly free, apart 
from duties and troubles of any kind. That's all. I'll go — 
and you'll forget. But I'm glad I said it. I love you. 
That's all. 

Victoria, (after a. pause) That's all ? 

Mr. Herr. (holding the door open for her) That's all. 
Good-bye. 

Victoria, (with her head bowed — going slowly to the 
door) I'm sorry I won't do. I should have tried so hard. 
I — I think I could make even Mrs. Lemmingworth love 
me — if I tried — for you. 

Mr. Herr. Victoria ! (springing toward her) 
': Victoria, (stepping hack from him) No — no ! you 
didn't ask me. 

Mr. Herr. (catching her in his arms) Will you ? 

Victoria, (lifting her head after a moment) Shall I 
havfe to go to prayer meeting ? (he smiles at her) No, I'm 
not laughing now. I shall always have a i)rayer in my 
heart that I may be worthy of you. But it frightens me a 
little. 

Mr. Herr. Margaret says love teaches us — and I be- 
lieve it does. 

CURTAIN. 
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